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HAT were the elements in Kant and Hegel which made them 
appeal to a group of western Americans in the middle de- 
cade of the nineteenth century? Why did a number of men of 
ability in this country find a sort of gospel in Hegel at a time when 
his philosophy was discredited and neglected in the land of its birth ? 
Why did their propaganda have so considerable a measure of suc- 
cess, and why were these enthusiastic students of idealistic philoso- 
phy themselves so successful in practical affairs? To answer these 
questions is to give a psychological interpretation of the remarkable 
philosophical movement in St. Louis which began in 1859, when the 
systematic study of Hegel was taken up by Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
Wm. T. Harris, and a few others, and which may be said to have 
ended in 1893, when the Journal of Speculative Philosophy ceased 
to be published. 

Investigations, as a rule, turn out to be more difficult than they 
at first appear, and for this reason I entered upon this with some 
reluctance. But for once I have been pleasantly disappointed. For 
the answer to these questions lies almost on the surface, and con- 
tinued investigation only confirms the first impression. In the first 
place, why is it that any philosophical or religious movement suc- 
ceeds? To this the psychologist can give a definite answer. The 
reason is that the philosophy or religion in question satisfies yearn- 
ings, cravings, and profound needs. It is true, as Spinoza says, that 
the good is that which satisfies desire, that we do not want it because 
it is good, but that we call it good because we want it. Behind these 
felt needs the psychologist does not go, and possibly this is as far as 
anyone can go. These cravings may be a sort of ultimate vital 
reaction to be accepted as data. And certainly when they have been 
shown to be the source and support of any religious, philosophical, 
or social movement, the requirements of a psychological interpre- 
tation of that movement have been met. This principle obviously 
applies in the case of Christianity. Thus, Harnack, dealing with 
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this very question, says that one of the causes of the success of this 
religion was "the irruption of the Syrian and Persian religions into 
the empire, dating especially from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
These had certain traits in common with Christianity, and although 
the spread of the church was at first handicapped by them, any such 
loss was amply made up for by the new religious cravings which 
they stirred within the minds of men — cravings which could not 
finally be satisfied apart from Christianity." He also speaks of 
''the craving for some form of revelation" and "the yearning for 
redemption" as being at that time widespread and general. Why 
men then had these religious longings is another question, but that 
they did have them and that Christianity best satisfied them is cer- 
tainly one of the chief reasons why this religion triumphed over its 
competitors. 

Turn now to Volume I., Number 1, of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, and you will find on the first page the leading motive of 
the St. Louis philosophical movement clearly stated by its leader. 
"There is no need," he says, "to speak of the immense religious 
movements now going on in this country and in England. The 
tendency to break with the traditional, and to accept only what 
bears for the soul its own justification, is widely active, and can end 
only in the demand that Reason shall find and establish a philosoph- 
ical basis for all those great ideas which are taught as religious 
dogmas. Thus it is that side by side with the naturalism of such 
men as Renan, a school of mystics is beginning to spring up who 
prefer to ignore utterly all historical wrappages, and cleave only to 
the speculative kernel itself. The vortex between the traditional 
faith and the intellectual conviction can not be closed by renouncing 
the latter, but only by deepening it to speculative insight." That 
is, neither mysticism nor naturalism satisfies. "While we can not ac- 
cept tradition unmodified, our instinct for history will not allow us 
to break with it altogether, and the need is felt of something more 
than Emersonian insight into spiritual laws. On the other hand, 
while Comte, Mill, and Spencer are valuable allies in intellectual 
emancipation, their positivism does not satisfy, and indeed seems to 
negate persistent and deep-seated demands of human nature. 

The philosopher's passionate longing for truth is only one of the 
many desires of our complex nature, and it is, therefore, not at all 
strange that men whose soul-life has been nourished on Christian 
conceptions should seek for an interpretation which would make it 
possible for them, without losing their intellectual integrity, both to 
accept the facts of science and to maintain their hold on a spiritual 
movement in which they feel there is a treasure of immeasurable 
value. The problem is thus stated by Harris in the second volume of 
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the Journal: "This absolute truth, embodied in such a form as to be 
lived and felt as religion, should also be thought as pure truth." 
The craving for science is strong, and the perception that it is indis- 
pensable is clear, but men who yearn to believe in God, freedom, and 
immortality inevitably seek to escape the philosophy of naturalism 
which science is often supposed to involve. Indeed, even those who 
feel no interest in saving Christian doctrines, and who can not be 
accused of seeking in Hegelianism an excuse for continuing to be- 
lieve what they know, or strongly suspect, to be untrue, are op- 
pressed by the conception that our lives are parts of a rigid order 
and unimportant incidents in a great natural process. There is a 
deep craving in most men for some view according to which our life 
can be regarded as something more than "a mere item in a natural 
world," more than a bubble poured by the eternal Sake, for some 
world-view in which humanity shall appear significant. Any phi- 
losophy which even promises this, which seems to offer a way of es- 
cape from the view that man is a mere phenomenon, is sure to be 
welcomed as a gospel. This is one of the reasons why a number of 
citizens of St. Louis were looking to Kant and Hegel for help a third 
of a century ago, i. e., at a time when Herbert Spencer was the phi- 
losopher most read by the American people. Whether satisfaction 
was really to be found where the St. Louis students of German 
thought looked for it is an entirely different question. In such 
cases it is enough to offer a plausible promise to satisfy. I merely 
remark here that it seems significant that in America, as in Germany, 
those who begin with Kantian views tend to make the transition to 
the Hegelian. For while it is interesting at first to be told that mind 
is the condition of space and time and that it gives laws to nature, 
in the end such ideas are likely to seem more or less fantastic, and 
dissatisfaction inevitably arises with the view that our thoughts 
merely play about over the surface of things without ever reaching 
the truth. In the Hegelian scheme, we at least seem to be delivered 
from a narrow, subjective human world, and to have a significant 
place as phases of a great developmental scheme in which something 
is being achieved, in which even that which is "annulled" is taken 
up and preserved, and in which the individual shares the life of the 
universe. The individual feels that so far as his thoughts are true, 
they are not his merely ; and even his aspirations, if they are in the 
direction of the world-process, are not an individual peculiarity. 
The world-life is thus conceived to be living, thinking, working, 
aspiring in the personal human life. Hegel was welcomed because 
he enabled men to think nobly of themselves, and to satisfy the age- 
long and well-nigh universal craving for a conception of human life 
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as significant because united and cooperating with and sharing the 
life of reality. 

This is not, however, the whole story. There was something more 
in Hegel for the St. Louis philosophers than the apparent satisfac- 
tion of religious needs. "While some minds are content with empir- 
ical methods, others seem to have a constitutional yearning toward 
the deductive ideal. Of the latter, Plato is the great prototype. 
His philosophy is a quest for a supreme principle, for the idea of the 
good, from which, if it could only be discovered, he conceived that all 
science might be deduced. Brockmeyer and Harris, especially, of 
the St. Louis group, were minds of this temper. It is interesting in 
this connection to note the former's statement that it was a sugges- 
tion of Plato's that determined him to the study of philosophy. 
"The more I thought of it," he says, "the more it seemed to be the 
only thing to follow. It was the path of pure thought. While I 
was at Brown I searched for some philosopher among the moderns 
who carried this out. Happening upon Hedge's 'German Prose 
Writers,' I was directed to Hegel, and found that his 'Unabridged 
Logic' was the greatest modern effort in the direction of pure 
thought. The world since the classic days has made its chief prog- 
ress in the conquest of material nature. And why? Simply be- 
cause mankind has been furnished by the Greeks and Arabs with a 
perfect instrument — mathematics, the basis of mechanics and of all 
the physical sciences. By means of this perfect instrument all the 
advances have been made. And they have been so rapid because it 
is so perfect. What professor of mathematics has to justify his 
science before his scholars? But how is it with the higher modes 
of human activity? We are little if anything ahead of the Greeks, 
simply because the instrument for the transmission of pure thought 
—logic— made practically no progress towards perfection from the 
days of Aristotle to those of Hegel. And though Hegel has by no 
means done all, he has accomplished more than anyone else." 

The deductive ideal cherished by these men is even more clearly 
stated by Harris. Introduced to Hegel's philosophy by Brockmeyer, 
this vigorous mind immediately realized that it had found its affin- 
ity. And although, like all the great thinker's disciples, he differs 
in particulars from his master, he is one with him on essential points. 
In his critical exposition of Hegel's Logic, he says that he struggled 
for a long time with the question ' ' How to convey to a neophyte an 
idea of the province of such a system of pure thought— how, in short, 
to demonstrate the necessary existence of pure thought and show 
its significance in solving all problems. Such pure thought, could 
one demonstrate its existence as an element in all concrete problems, 
would furnish the formula? for the solution of all questions. . . . 
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This process, with the pure forms of experience — that is to say, with 
the categories underlying experience — gives us a sort of organon, 
or logic of ontology, containing in general formula? all the solutions 
to be found in experience. Just as in the case of mathematics, 
the analytical solution given in the algebraic formulae is a general 
one and furnishes the pure form for all concrete or applied solu- 
tions ; so the pure-thought solution, according to this logic, develops 
what is essential in all solutions of particular cases; for these par- 
ticular cases are only applications of the pure-thought elements to 
limited spheres of conditions. Once master of the general solution, 
one can solve the practical questions that fall under it." 

This general or pure-thought solution of the problems of life 
the leaders of the St. Louis movement thought they had found in 
the Hegelian dialectic, and they proceeded at once to the application. 
In this line of their activity, Brockmeyer seems to have been the 
leader. Harris speaks admiringly of him in this wise: "He im- 
pressed us with the practicality of philosophy, inasmuch as he could 
flash into the questions of the day, or even into the questions of the 
moment, the highest insight of philosophy and solve their problems. 
Even the hunting of wild turkeys or squirrels was the occasion for 
the use of philosophy. Philosophy came to mean with us, therefore, 
the most practical of all species of knowledge. We used it to solve 
all problems connected with school-teaching and school-management. 
We studied the dialectic of politics and political parties and under- 
stood how measures and men might be combined by its light." 
"Fantastic!" do you say? Perhaps not so fantastic as it seems. 
For these men were successful in their several lines, in political, 
business and professional life. Governor Brockmeyer rendered 
great service to his state, while Dr. Harris attained a distinguished 
place in the educational world, becoming United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, known and honored both at home and abroad. 
Other members of this group became men of distinction, among 
whom may be mentioned Thomas Davidson, Denton J. Snider, 
George H. Howison, and F. Louis Soldan. 

But it may be said that these men were successful not because of, 
but in spite of, their philosophy. I am of the opinion, however, 
that in some cases these men were not entirely mistaken in attribu- 
ting their success in part to the employment of Hegelian concepts. 
When the matter is well considered, this opinion will be found far 
less strange than it may at first seem. For what is a concept but a 
mental instrument? And even at the fearful risk of being sus- 
pected of holding pragmatist views of the nature of truth, I further 
ask, how are the fruitfulness and value of a concept to be tested ex- 
cept by its results, by the way it works ? Take, for instance, the con- 
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cept of evolution : in scientific study it has proved not only valuable, 
but indispensable. John Fiske said of it: "Whether planets or 
mountains or mollusks or subjunctive modes or tribal confederacies 
be the things studied, the scholars who have studied them most 
fruitfully were those who studied them as phases of development. 
Their work has directed the current of thought : all other work has 
died." This concept is, moreover, proving to be one of the strong- 
est psychic factors of civilization making for social stability and 
orderly progress. It is the antitoxine for revolution. For those 
who thoroughly understand that social institutions are products of 
ages of growth, and not of manufacture, realize the futility of 
schemes for social reconstruction which might otherwise seem plaus- 
ible and be really dangerous. The idea of evolution is, therefore, a 
potent factor in social evolution, since it tends both to stability and 
order, and to the flexibility and modifiability which the conditions 
of life demand. 

The value of such a mental instrument as this is, of course, easily 
and quickly perceived. Not so, however, with the Hegelian concepts : 
of these the average American student makes sport— that is, when 
he considers them at all. Having been brought up in an atmosphere 
of love for the practical and of contempt for the speculative, and 
having heard and read caricatures of Hegelianism, he is inclined to 
despair of all who take this philosophy seriously as of those who have 
parted company with reality, who have left the road to truth and are 
lost to all sane thinking forevermore. But it is a curious fact that 
some who for any reason have been led to study Hegel, although 
approaching him in this spirit, have found awaiting them a great 
surprise. Like Moliere's delightful fool who was being coached for 
a social career, and who on learning the distinction between prose 
and poetry was overjoyed to find that he had been speaking prose 
without knowing it, the intensely practical American mind is aston- 
ished to find that the reviled dialectic of Hegel is simply a quaint 
statement of the principles which he knows and applies intuitively, 
and to which in large measure he owes his practical success. 

For life is an art, and as such it is more complex than any science. 
It is never the expression of a single principle, but always funda- 
mentally a conciliation of interests. To live well, successfully, and 
happily, it is necessary to recognize and do justice to the egoistic and 
the altruistic tendencies, to the spirit of self-sacrifice and the spirit 
of self-development. As the human mind is the theater of an im- 
mense number of impulses, instincts, desires, and needs which are the 
raw material of life and which become a personality only when they 
are organized, when each is given due recognition and assigned its 
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proper place ; so society is an organization of many interests, none of 
which is without significance. The unsuccessful man often owes his 
failure to his tendency to take the social oppositions with which he 
has to deal as absolute rather than as complementary. He is not 
conciliatory, for he denies all reason to those who differ from him, 
and so begets irreconcilable antagonisms that defeat his own aims. 
If a reformer, he is apt to be a fanatic, and regard those who do not 
fall in with his plans as the incarnation of evil. And he can only 
see hypocrisy in those who refuse to take a principle and run away 
with it, but are wise enough to secure for it as extended an applica- 
tion as the circumstances permit. 

For such unpractical and futile fanaticism the vision of Hegel is 
an effective cure. That Hegel had a vision of the truth is explicitly 
admitted even by Professor James. He speaks of him as "a naively 
observant man," and says that "Merely as a reporter of certain 
aspects of the actual, Hegel is great and true. . . . There is a dialectic 
movement in things, if such you please to call it, one that the whole 
institution of concrete life establishes. Hegel's vision agrees with 
countless facts. His dialectic picture is a fair account of a good 
deal of the world. . . . Somehow life does out of its total resources 
find a way of satisfying opposites at once. ' ' Hegel saw that this is 
a living world, and understood that to see anything truly we must 
see it in its relations, that all that is finite is provisional, that the 
objects and institutions by which we set such store are but phases of 
a process, and that no antagonisms are absolute. Now says James, 
"Hegel's originality lay in transporting the process from the sphere 
of percepts to that of concepts. ' ' 

But herein lay not only his originality, but his service. For 
entirely aside from the inferences that Hegel drew, aside from his 
peculiar formulae, his mistakes and errors of every kind, the great 
fact remains that Hegelian concepts are very useful instruments in a 
world in which things are dialectic. All successful leaders and 
managers of men are in a sense unconscious Hegelians. The art of 
life consists in knowing how to conciliate interests, in making the 
compromises which efficiency demands. It is, of course, easy to 
caricature this philosophy, but it seems clear that a certain amount 
of it is conducive to moral integrity as well as to practical success. 
For it legitimates the compromises which success in practical life 
requires, which we are all compelled to make, but which, when we 
have no philosophy which gives this legitimation, make us reproach 
ourselves with inconsistency and each other with hypocrisy. The man 
who is accustomed to regard adherents of other religions and political 
parties as representing views which are rather the supplements or 
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complements of his own than their absolute negation, who knows that 
the whole truth about a matter can never be stated in a single propo- 
sition, may make an honest and efficient fight for the truth that he 
thinks timely and important, and yet with perfect sincerity recognize 
that those who are opposed to him are probably not entirely without 
some right and reason on their side. 

These principles were illustrated in the case of the leader of the 
St. Louis movement in philosophy. It is recorded that when, in 
1867, William T. Harris became superintendent of the St. Louis 
public schools, the wisdom of the appointment was questioned. 
What could a speculative philosopher, a spinner of theories and a 
devotee of the unpractical, do in a position which called for practical 
wisdom and the power of managing men ? Yet it was soon clear that 
no mistake had been made. The dialectician knew how to apply his 
concepts, and although the school board was composed largely of 
ward politicians, he was so far able to win and keep their support 
for his progressive measures that the St. Louis schools were soon 
recognized as among the best in the country. The St. Louis philos- 
ophers also devoted much time to the study of masterpieces of litera- 
ture and art, and, in their own opinion at least, found Hegelian con- 
cepts very helpful in their interpretative efforts. We to-day can 
not share their enthusiasm. We can but feel that their interpreta- 
tions consisted too largely in ascribing to the great poets and artists 
of the past an elaborate philosophical view of which they were wholly 
innocent. Yet the movement was productive of good to the extent 
that it led busy westerners to study classics in which they might not 
otherwise have been interested. Nor can it be maintained that the 
Hegelian concepts are entirely unfruitful in literary study. For the 
great writers are like the complex world they portray in that they 
are not the representatives of a single idea or tendency, their great- 
ness consisting partly in their ability to do justice to the oppositions 
which we find in experience. The result is that the greater the 
writer, the more adequately he reflects life, the greater seem his 
inconsistencies to narrow minds, and the more frequently is he claimed 
as an authority by contending parties. Thus, the New Testament is 
regarded by some as a socialistic book, and by others as a classic 
expression of the gospel of individualism. So it has been also with 
Plato, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 

This episode in the history of our western life can hardly be 
regarded by men of intellectual interests without a considerable 
degree of sympathy. One of the simplest facts of observation is 
that in spite of all that is said of the practical minds of Americans, 
they can not do without philosophy. And now that many are no 
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longer satisfied with the traditional religious view of life, they are 
restless and unsatisfied till they find another. They run here and 
there, and it is pathetic to see in what pitiful and fantastic theories 
they sometimes put their trust. Forty years ago men and women in 
this city seeking guidance for their thoughts and lives turned to the 
romantic philosophy of Germany. That they did so is greatly to 
their credit, for, whatever the defects of the thought-systems they 
looked to for help, they were at least intellectually respectable. 

The pity is that this interesting philosophical movement proved 
so temporary, that it was a mere episode or exception, that the fan- 
tastic and unintelligible elements of a philosophy which contains so 
many fruitful thoughts should have led to wholesale condemnation 
and general neglect. For in our western civilization we still need 
the service that Hegel has shown himself able to render. We need 
to keep clear the distinctions which it is the business of the mind to 
make, and yet to remember that things that are conceptually distin- 
guished are not thereby separated in fact, and that our classifications 
have a practical and not a metaphysical validity. In the difficult 
task of living together and of reconstructing our ideas and institu- 
tions, it would lessen the friction and promote cooperation if the 
eager promoters of special interests could learn the great German 
philosopher's secret that to overemphasize any aspect of truth is to 
get into a false position, that other standpoints have their relative 
justification, that one may be conciliatory and yet sincere, that the 
absolute tone in us mortals is out of place, and that large-mindedness 
is as important and necessary in moral and political life as in 
philosophy. 

G. R. Dodson. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



HEGEL'S CONCEPTION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 

HHHESE notes were suggested by the rumor that philosophy is 
-*- becoming popular. It may soon become the fashion for every- 
body who is anybody to have his Weltanschauung. Popular science, 
Christian and unchristian, not excluding psychical research, are in- 
teresting symptoms. However secluded is the academic hall, its 
students come from a modern world of just such symptoms. 

With the rapid increase of students seeking and needing an in- 
troduction to philosophy, is emphasized this question: How shall 
a man with merely common sense be introduced? The question is 
pedagogical, but it is more : it is itself a philosophical problem. 



